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cows and sheep. The fields were three in number, two con-
taining about 375 acres each, and a third 1,275. Each field was
subdivided, and these subdivisions were in turn split up into
many holdings, several of which might be in the hands of a
single individual. For instance one subdivision of 37 acres con-
tained 96 holdings, owned by 17 different persons. In addition
there were common pastures amounting to 300 acres; on a cer-
tain day the common fields were thrown open, and for each
28 acres of his holding a tenant might pasture 50 sheep and an
unlimited number of cattle.1
A fundamental and extremely difficult question in the history
of agriculture in the seventeenth century is the extent of in-
closures. In order to generalize accurately it is necessary to
know, first, their extent up to 1603 and then their extension
from that date to 1660. Unfortunately the available evidence
is inconclusive. What may be called the literary evidence is
almost all on one side, and would indicate that a great deal
of land was inclosed and that the process caused widespread
distress. The well-known laments of St. Thomas More and
Latimer the martyr were repeated in one form or another for
' over a century: Ballad-mongers, pamphleteers, and preachers
all united in condemnation. On the other hand an examina-
tion of the statistical evidence, available for twenty-four
counties, leads to the conclusion that less than 3 per cent,
of the total area of England was inclosed by i6o7.2 Even
granting that the material on which this calculation is based
is defective, it is difficult to believe that the total percentage
can have been more than 5. At first sight, at least, the loud
outcries and fierce denunciations of the inclosure movement
would seem inexplicable. Indeed no single explanation will
suffice. To begin with, the proportion of land inclosed to land
under cultivation (and not to the total area of England) was
greater than one in twenty, and considerably more in the nine
counties in the midlands,3 where the bulk of the inclosed land
was situated. In Stuart times these counties were the great
1  E. M. Leonard, in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., N.S. xix. 104-6.
2  See A. H.Johnson, The Disappearance of the Small Landowner (1909), pp. 42-4,
for a convenient summary of the conclusions of Professor E. F. Gay, Enclosures in
England in the Sixteenth Century', Quarterly Journal of Economics, xvii. 576-97.
3  Leicester, Northampton, Rutland, East Warwickshire, Bedford, Buckingham,
Berkshire, Oxford, and Middlesex.  Next to these come Huntingdon and Cam-
bridge.